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AMERICAN TRADITIONS AND 


WORLD PROBLEMS’ 


Most of you who are taking the bache- 
lor’s degree today from the College of the 
City ef New York are about twenty-two 
years old. The whole of your life has been 
lived in the interval between two world 
wars. So far as your own experience is 
coneerned, the traditional policies of the 
United States in relation to world prob- 
lems have been neutrality and _ isolation. 
You have been taught by public men of 
ereat prestige and influence that what hap- 
pens in Europe or Asia is no business of 
ours, that the problems with which the 
League of Nations tried in vain to deal 
were not our responsibility, that our posi- 
tion between the Atlantie and Pacifie made 
us secure from attack. Pearl Harbor and 
the activities of the German submarines 
along our Atlantic Coast have pretty effec- 
tively answered the last of these arguments, 
and it is my contention that our lack of 
responsibility for what happens in the rest 
of the world is just as illusory as our 
fancied security, and that our policies of 
neutrality and isolation were not merely 
futile but were also a violation of the tradi- 
tions which made this country great. 

I did not then, and I do not now, believe 
that our refusal to enter the League of 
Nations twenty years ago expressed the 
views of the majority of the American peo- 

1An address at the 96th Commencement Exer- 
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ple. The results of the election of 1920 
were ambiguous. An influential group of 
leaders of American thought contended 
that a vote for Harding was a vote for our 
entrance into the League. Certainly, in 
1920 a majority of the members of the 
Senate was in favor of signing the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and adhering to the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. But that 
majority was not quite the two thirds re- 
quired, and as a result we turned our back 
upon our victory in war, refused to seize 
the opportunity of helping to build a better 
world, for which our young men had been 
fighting, and lost the peace after we had 
won the war. — 

It is good for our souls today to face the 
implications of our withdrawal of 1920. 
We had a chance to help to build a new 
world on the ruins of the old. It was a 
pioneer job in line with our pioneer tradi- 
tion. We refused that opportunity. We 
chose normaley. We yearned for a past 
which could never return. Instead of a 
healthy and vigorous restoration of peace 
and prosperity we had an unhealthy boom 
followed by a disastrous depression, fol- 
lowed in turn by a second world war more 
terrible than the last. Worst of all, we en 
dured a period of twenty years of spiritual 
doldrums in which moral, spiritual, and 
political action was uncertain and confused 
because of the fact that our withdrawal in 
1920 was untrue to our national ideals. 








The American tradition is a pioneer tra- 
dition. Americans are builders of the new, 
not mere conservers of the old. The typical 
American is a man of imagination, living 
in a world that is to be, a real-estate agent 
selling lots in Utopia. ‘‘Safety first’’ is 
not the characteristic American policy; we 
are a people who believe in taking chances. 
We take naturally to offensive strategy 
rather than defensive. We are at our best 
in seeking for the new, whether this be the 
work of the pioneer in the wilderness or the 
work of the scientist in the laboratory. 

Americans are typically missionaries, of 
religion and of civilization. We want to 
make the blessings which we have enjoyed 
available every where—the blessings of Jus- 
tice, of individual liberty, of universal edu- 
cation, and of human welfare. Indeed, 
these great ideals of our civilization are 
meaningless unless they are made world- 
wide. The role of doubt, hesitation, and 
timidity, which we have played in the past 
twenty years is profoundly at variance 
with our national character. As a people 
we are sure of ourselves and of what we 
stand for—perhaps too sure, but it is a 
eood fault. The world needs our faith and 
our energy. It needs the American people 
functioning as pioneers. 

The old field of action of the pioneer, the 
material frontier, is gone; but  politieal, 
economic, and spiritual frontiers remain. 
We are living in a wilderness of interna- 
tional anarehy which can be conquered 
only by the pioneer spirit. Order is kept 
at present, and civilization is preserved, 
only by groups of nations acting as vigil- 
antes. We must build a new international 
order out of this wilderness of interna- 
tional anarchy, as our forefathers estab- 
lished order in the material wilderness in 
the west. 

In 1920 we turned our backs upon this 
pioneer tradition and embarked upon an 
opposite course. The League of Nations 


was an American idea and an American 
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President persuaded the European states 
to accept it. The League had its faults but 
it was nevertheless the most august effort 
in history to bring order out of interna- 
tional chaos and to substitute the rule of 
law for the rule of foree. Its greatest 
weakness was perhaps the absence of the 
United States from its membership and the 
American policy of isolation and neutrality 
which sometimes meant neutrality between 
right and wrong. 

I think the spiritual results of this re- 
fusal of ours to obey the stern call of our 
national tradition, this refusal to express 
our national character in our publie¢ acts, 
have been even more disastrous than the 
political consequences. This internal spir- 
itual conflict has made it harder in this 
country to talk to youth about the great 
ideals of education and religion and the 
superiority of duties over rights. It has 
produced a certain cynicism in youth, on 
whom this discrepancy has not been lost. 
It has encouraged materialistic philoso- 
phies when every public question has been 
decided not upon the basis of our duties 
and responsibilities but rather upon the 
basis of our material interests. It has pro- 
duced what MaecLeish has called a litera- 
ture of irresponsibility, this feeling of irre- 
sponsibility being the intellectual and spir- 
itual equivalent of political neutrality. 

To this conflict I attribute a great deal of 
the radicalism of the youth of our genera- 
tion. ‘‘Men do not live by bread alone,’’ 
and when a demoeratie nation fails to live 
up to the highest ideals of democracy all 
kinds of pseudo-ideals inevitably rush in 
to fill the spiritual void. 

This spiritual conflict has caused us to 
adopt negative rather than positive solu- 
tions of great problems. We have sought 
for means of weakening aggressors instead 
of strengthening the forees of law and 
order. We have tried to return to the past 
instead of building a new and better future. 
Our greatest service to the cause of peace, 
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the Kellogg Pact, was a purely negative 
document. It asked the nations to abjure 
war as an instrument of national policy. 
It was entirely a statement of what the 
signatories would not do. It was praise- 
worthy so far as it went, but, like all nega- 
tive policies, ineffective. 

If we win the war in which we are now 


neaged (and I for one am sure that we 


are going to win it) we shall again win, not 
a new world, but only the opportunity to 
build one. It has been said that war settles 
nothing and this statement, like so many 
proverbs, is a half truth. Victory in war 
will not settle the organization of the world 
in the future, but it will settle the question 
as to which side will have the opportunity 
of determining that organization. 

If we are to determine it, if we are to take 
advantage of our victory, if we are not 
again to lose the peace after we have won 
the war, we must reverse the policies and 


The be- 


ievers in the bankrupt policies of ne -al- 
the bankrupt poliei f neutral 


attitudes of the past twenty years. 


ity and isolation are still among us and 
when victory comes they will lift up their 
voices again. This time they must not be 
allowed to prevail. I for one do not believe 
that they will prevail, but we must make 
sure. We must begin now our preparations 
to win the peace after we have won the war. 


In order to do this we must fight ideals 


with ideals, not merely with guns and 
bombs. We must have a better under- 


standing of the issues, and the greatest of 
these issues is the form of the future inter- 
national organization. The unity of the 

[t has been created by the 
the industrialists, by the 


world is a fact. 
scientists and 
myriad economie and cultural contacts and 
are the inevitable 
twentieth-century civilization. It is not 
the task of the statesmen to create this 
unity but only to recognize it and to facili- 
tate it. No automobile owner is likely to 
say again that what happens in Malaya is 


ties which result of 


no business of ours, and the same holds 
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true for what happens in China or Russia 
or Europe or Africa or Australia. Indus- 
try and trade, travel and amusement, sci- 
ence, literature, art, even the forecasting of 
the weather, have all become international 
The world of the future will be 
It is 


problems. 
organized. Both sides recognize that. 
only a question of what kind of organiza- 
tion we shall have. 

This war is a kind of civil war, a rebellion 
The Nazis 
want to unify the world by foree and pre 
The United 
Nations want to unify the world on the 


against the League of Nations. 
side over it as a master race. 


basis of the fundamental Anglo-Saxon con- 
ceptions of democracy and liberty whieh 
underlay the League of Nations. Basically 
this war is a conflict between German and 
order, 


Anglo-Saxon conceptions of world 


the Anglo-Saxon conception being most 
effectively defended at the present moment 
by the Russians and the Chinese. 

Some kind of world order, slave or free, 
we must have. In this war our first task 
is to defeat the Axis powers, but then the 
job will be only half done. This time we 
must finish it and make sure, so far as any- 
thing human is sure, that 1960 will see no 
repetition of 1914 and 1940. 

In the great task in which we are en 
vaged today of defeating the totalitarian 
powers, the forces which seek to reduce the 
world again to chaos, we should avoid faeile 
optimism. All our courage and all our re 
sourees must be thrown into the struggle. 
But we need not hide from ourselves the 
fact that we are determined to win this war 
We 
hide from ourselves the fact that when the 


and fully expeet to do so. must not 
war is won our victory will carry with it 
tremendous responsibilities. To meet them 
we shall need the same courage and even 
more wisdom than were required to win the 
war. Victory will bring with it, not the 
possibility of restoring the past, but rather 
the opportunity of building a new world 


for the future. Nothing is certain in this 





a am spa tnt 
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world, but there is the chance that if we 
seize that opportunity we may make the 
end of this war the beginning of a better 
era than men have ever known before. On 
the other hand, if we shrink from that op- 
portunity, no matter how decisive may be 
our victory in the eonflict, we shall lose the 
peace. We stand upon the threshold of a 
new world. Great events and great oppor- 
tunities lie before us. The problems we 
must face are greater and more world-wide 


Bare at ee 6s 
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than men have ever faced before. But they 
will not be beyond the capacity of human 
thought and human wisdom. The one thing 
which will make their solution impossible is 
lack of courage to attempt them. 

We must show that courage in the hour 
of trial and adopt such policies as will make 
our pioneer tradition, our love of individual 
liberty and democracy, our concern for 
human welfare, a blessing not merely to 
ourselves but to all mankind. 





ADDITIONAL DATA ON TEACHER 
SHORTAGES, AND REMEDIAL 
PROPOSALS 

Tuat the state of Georgia lost during the 
school year just ended more than 20 per cent 
of its public-school teachers either to the armed 
forces or to higher-paying occupations is found 
in a survey by Ralph L. Ramsey, secretary of 
the Georgia Edueation Association, and reported 
in The Christian Science Monitor, June 3. 

During the academic year, 1941-42, the 
teacher-placement bureau of the University of 
Wyoming received about twice as many requests 
for teachers as in any preceding year, according 
to a report from O. C. Schwiering, dean of the 
College of Edueation. 

Harry KE. Elder, registrar, Indiana State 
Teachers College (Terre Haute), has warned 
that many of the proposals advanced to meet 
the shortage of teachers should be avoided “like 
a plague,” aeeording to a report in The New 
York Times, June 7. He ineluded in the indict- 
ment such suggested measures as dropping from 
school programs such subjects as musie, art, lit- 
erature, and history, maintaining that there is 
no general agreement as to the line between es- 
sentials and non-essentials. Also included were 
proposals for lowering certification standards 
and the adoption of double sessions with double 
duty for teachers. On the positive side, he pro- 
posed, for men now engaged in teaching or in 
preparing for teaching, “some of the consider- 
ation by Selective Service boards which is now 


being given to physicians, dentists, chemists, 


physicists, and machinists.” He also reeom- 
mended the employment of former women 
teachers who (often unwillingly) gave up their 
jobs because of marriage, and the return “for 
the duration” of retired teachers “who are not 
too old.” 

That apparent evils may have some good re- 
sults is suggested by an editorial in the St. 
Helens (Ore.) Sentinel-Mist, June 23. 


... Indications are that the teacher shortage, for 
which the war boom is more or less direetly respon- 
sible, may make it necessary to shut down [the 
small rural] schools and transport their students 
to larger institutions. 


But there is a “fly in the ointment,” as the 
editorial goes on to point out. 


While a war-brought teacher shortage may bring 
an increased trend toward consolidation, the war is 
also making it difficult for any great consolidation 
moves which would make for building programs and 
the purchases of new buses. In cases where ade- 
quate buildings are already available and the trans- 
portation service can be expanded to eare for extra 
students without purchase of new units, it seems 
reasonable that there should be consolidation of the 
one-room schools with the larger institution. Other- 
wise, however, the single-room schools are just go- 
ing to have to make the most attractive financial 
offers they can to teachers and hope that they ob- 
tain competent instructors. 


Just as this number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
goes to press, it is reported that the Selective 
Service authorities have included “educational 
services” in the list of “essential activities.” 
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PARADOXICALLY, TEACHER SUR- 
PLUSES ARE A PROBLEM IN 
SOME SECTIONS 


WHILE educational authorities in various see- 
tions, principally rural, are perplexed and wor- 
ried because of either a present or an impend- 
ine shortage of teachers, other authorities, 
chiefly in the large cities, are equally perplexed 
to do 


and worried over what with unwanted 


teachers. 

In New York City, for example, the decreased 
enrollment in the elementary schools has been 
reflected during the past year in the high 
schools, and this, added to a serious shortage of 
funds, has led to various plans for reducing 
the number of high-school teachers. One of 
these is apparently based upon something akin 
Karly in the depres- 


sion years of the past decade, the city closed 


to a legal technicality. 


the three municipal training colleges which had 
prepared teachers for the elementary schools, 
transferred their functions to the four munici 
pal liberal-arts colleges, and found administra- 
tive or teaching positions for the members of 
the training-college staffs in other divisions of 
the publie-school system—chiefly in the high 
schools. During the school year just closed, 
some 140 of the former training-college in- 
structors were employed as teachers in the high 
schools. In the present emergency, the fact has 
been brought out that these teachers have been 
holding their jobs by sufferance, so to speak; 
that is, they had not passed through the system 
of competitive licensing examinations required 
for “regular” high-school appointments. It is 
true that they had been instructors in institu- 
tions of full collegiate rank, and their appoint- 
ment to these colleges for the training of teach- 
ers obviously implied that their professional 
and academic qualifications were certainly not 
interior to those implied in the possession of 
But technically, 
“regularly” qualified 


high-school teaching licenses. 
it seems, they were not 
for their positions. Hence the proposal to dis- 
iiss them—apparently on the single basis of 
economy, since their efficiency and the value of 
their services have not in any way been ques- 
tioned. Some of them, of course, are eligible 
for retirement on fairly adequate pensions, but 
others are still well below the normal retiring 


ave. 
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This problem and other serious problems have 
led to a special investigation of the “financial 
aspects” of the New York City public-school 
system. The investigation has been undertaken 
by a subcommittee of the Rapp-Coudert com 
mittee of the state legislature, which for some 
time has been combing the teaching foree for 
evidences of subversive proclivities or activities 
or both. George D. Strayer, who retired from 
active service, July 1, as professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, with the 
rank of professor emeritus, has been placed in 
charge of the investigation—a choice that has 
met with warm approval both from the press 
and from the Publie Education Association, a 
civie organization representing a very high level 
Mrs. Sam <A, 


Lewisohn, director of the association, issued the 


of lay interest in the schools. 


following statement: 


The Publie Edueation Association has frequently 


asked for a thorough investigation of the publie 


school system. When the Rapp-Coudert committee 


was appointed we urged it to make such an inquiry, 


Therefore we weleome the news that Dr. Strayer 


has been appointed as survey director. We can 


think of no one who could bring to this survey 


greater objectivity, wisdom, and experience. 


Anent this apparent paradox of both short 
ages and surpluses in the ranks of competent 
teachers, it 1s interesting to note that a sug 
gestion made some time ago in these columns 
was also reflected in the deliberations of the 


NEA at its 


namely, the dire need for some plan whereby 


recent convention in Denver 

shortages in certain areas may be met by im 
portations from the surpluses in other areas. 
Such a plan would have obvious and, on any 
really effective seale, almost insuperable ob 
stacles to overeome—but certainly no greater 
than many of the obstacles that, since the war 
began, have been so notably surmounted in 


other fields of national endeavor. 


FEDERAL LOANS TO COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


For the fiscal year, 1942-43, 
provided a loan fund of $5,000,000 for the as- 


Congress has 


sistance of college students in certain technical 


and professional fields. The loan program is 


administered in aeeordance with regulations 


issued by the Commissioner of Education and 








, 
‘ 
¢ 
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approved by the chairman of the War Man- 


power Commission. Briefly the essential points 
ire 

Loans are made to students directly by colleges 
or universities or publie or college-connected agen- 
cies. Federal funds are paid the colleges upon esti- 
mates submitted as to the amounts necessary for 
loan 

Loans are available only to students who are 


registered in accelerated programs in degree-grant- 
ing colleges and universities and whose technical or 
professional education can be completed within two 
years in one of the following fields: engineering, 
physics, chemistry, medicine (including veterinary), 
dentistry, pharmacy. 

The student agrees in writing (1) to partici- 
pate, until otherwise directed by the chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, in accelerated pro- 
yrams of study in any of the authorized fields; and 

to engage for the duration of the war in which 
the United States is now engaged in such employ- 
ment or service as may be assigned by officers or 
agencies designated by the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Students must attain and continue to maintain 
satisfactory standards of scholarship. 

Students must be in need of assistance. 

Loans shall be made in amounts not exceeding 
tuition and fees plus $25 per month, and not ex- 
ceeding a total of $500 to any one student during 
any 12-month period. 

Loans are to be evidenced by notes executed by 
student borrowers payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

The rate of interest is 24 per cent per annum. 

Repayments of loans are to be made through the 
colleges, universities, or other agencies negotiating 
the loans to be covered in the Treasury as misecel- 
laneous receipts. 

The indebtedness of a student shall be canceled; 
(1) if before completing his course he is ordered 
into military service during the present wars under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended; or (2) if he suffers total and permanent 


disability ; or (3) in ease of death. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY WILL 
OFFER TWO NEW WARTIME 
PROGRAMS 
CONTINUING its policy of reshaping the eur- 
riculum to provide undergraduates with train- 
ing of specific usefulness in the war and the 


postwar era, Princeton University has an- 


nounced the establishment of Near Eastern and 
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Far Eastern programs of study. These two 
programs have been planned with the idea that 
men with a knowledge of the languages and 
civilizations of the two regions will be useful to 
the Army and Navy. Training in these pro 
grams, it 1s believed, will also equip students 
for useful work during the period of recon 
struction. 

The new Near Eastern program is a co-oper 
ative project of the department of Oriental 
languages and literature, the department of his 
tory, and the School of Public and International 
Affairs. While, like the Latin-American pro 
gram instituted during the past academic year, 
it is designed primarily for students in the 
School of Public and International Affairs, it 
may also be pursued by undergraduates major 
ing in history. 

Klements in the Near Eastern program are 
existing courses in medieval Semitie culture and 
in European diplomacy, the new war-emergency 
course on the fall of the Ottoman Empire and 
the rise of the modern Arab states, and the 
study of Arabie, together with the preparation 
of a thesis on an appropriate subject in the 
Near Eastern field. 

The Far Eastern program, which is open only 
to students in the School of Publie and Inter- 
national Affairs, has been formed by a grouping 
of existing courses in the social and _ political 
institutions of Eastern Asia, in Chinese eiviliza 
tion, in American foreign policy, and in Chi 
nese. The departments of art and archaeology 
and politics and the school are co-operating in 
the presentation of this program. A _ special 
seminar on Far Eastern affairs is projected for 
the academie year 1943-44. 

The two new programs, which will be inaugu 
rated with the fall term, are of two years’ dura- 
tion, each. So that they may be of immediate 
benefit to the war effort, however, seniors will 
be permitted to pursue part of either program 
next vear. 

THE LIBERAL VERSUS THE SCIEN- 

TIFIC CURRICULUM 

THE undergraduates of Harvard College, par- 
ticularly the men who are candidates for honors, 
have for the past twenty years been gradually 
turning their attention from the pursuit of the 
humanities and the social sciences to the natural 
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sciences, according to the annual report of A. 
Chester Hanford, dean of the college, who says 
that the next deeade will probably be dominated 
by the natural sciences, as the 1920’s were cen 
tered upon letters and arts and the 1930’s upon 
the social studies. 

The war does not account for a trend that 
has been in operation so long, Dean Hanford 
declares, and eites the records of the college to 


prove his statement: 


from 1921 to 1941 the area of arts, letters, 

and philosophy lost more than 20 per cent of all 
undergraduate concentrators while the natural sci 
ences gained more than 10 per cent. In 1921 nearly 
14 per cent of all undergraduates concentrated in 
the arts and letters; last year less than 23 per cent 
did so. In 1921 nearly 20 per cent concentrated in 
the natural sciences; this proportion inereased to 
nearly one third of all undergraduates last year. 

The records also show that more than half 
of the men attracted to the natural sciences in 
the past three years have been “honors” men and 
that, in general, the sciences have “absorbed” 
the loss of enrollment in the social studies, in 
spite of the alluring new courses in military 
training. 

Dean Hanford deplores this danger to “the 
liberal and humane tradition” : 


A liberal-arts college, such as Harvard, endeavors 
to give its students a form of education which will 
furnish them with an idea of the accumulated cul 
ture and experience of the human race, show them 
the continuity of the present with the past and pro 
vide them with some understanding of the com- 
plicated world in which they live.... 

Harvard College also endeavors to prepare its stu 
dents for leadership and for active participation in 
a free and democratic society. In other words, we 
are concerned with the intellectual, spiritual, social 
and physical development of the individual. The 
worth of a liberal education can not be measured 
in terms of its practical value, but rather in terms 
of what it does to the individual. 


As to how best to preserve the liberal and 
humane tradition, Dean Hanford states three 
views: “one, that a liberal edueation is identified 
with ‘the humanities’ the classies, history, 
philosophy, the fine arts, literature and lan- 


guages”; another, that with emphasis upon lib- 
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eral aspects “all branches of knowledge ean be 
made equally important in the liberal curricu 
lum,” and a third, that a hberal edueation con 
sists in “the offering by a selected group of 
teachers” of courses emphasizing “values, points 
of view, systems of thought, historical events 
than content 


their rather 


While appreciating the value of all 


and consequences, 
alone.” 
these opinions, Dean Hanford thinks that it is 
not practicable for students under an acceler 
ated take all the 


“needed to provide them with a broad type ot 


program regime to courses 


edueation.”” He recommends “a new course in 


Ameriean civilization and a distribution re- 
quirement which will furnish background for an 
understanding of the social, ethical and intel 
lectual problems” to be met in post-college life. 
He suggests fcr this course “the works of great 
authors, the role of religion in human life and 
the relation of science and technology to modern 
recommends reduction of 


society.” Hle also 


“overspecialization in any one subject.” 


A MINIATURE BELGIAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM “IN EXILE” 


WHEN the Nazis overran the Low Countries 
selgian fami 
Great 


Or 
2,000 


two years ago, several thousand 
lies were so fortunate as to eseape to 
These 


ehildren of 


Britain. families included some 


school age. Among the refugees, 
too, were 80 Belgian teachers of various grades. 

The journal, News from Belgium, July 4, 
1942, reports that, with this nucleus, a minia 
ture Belgian educational system “in exile” has 
been developed. There are now 17 elementary 
schools, with a total enrollment of 800 pupils. 


Four secondary schools (two in Scotland) have 


been opened and now enroll 250 pupils. A girls’ 
boarding school has 50 pupils and two similar 
schools are being organized. There are tech 


nieal and trade schools “for the training of 


highly skilled 


“maritime centers,” a 


technicians,” and, at suitable 


school of fishing and a 
Courses are also 
England, 


language, others in 


scheol for merchant seamen. 
provided for officials now in some 
conducted in the English 
Freneh and in Flemish. 
These educational developments are in charge 
of the Belgian Ministry of Edueation—also “in 


exile.” 
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Notes ad News... 





As announced last week, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
will be published in 16-page numbers during the 
remainder of the summer. 

Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Grecc M. Sixcuair has been appointed presi- 
dent, University of Hawaii (Honolulu), to sue- 


ceed David L. Crawford, retired. 


A. R. Kepren, executive secretary, Board of 
Christian Edueation and Publication, Evangel- 
ical Reformed Church, has been named _ presi- 
dent, Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Dr. 
Keppel will assume the presidency, Septem- 
ber 1. 

Tur Reverend H. D. Bruce has been named 
president, College of Marshall, Tex. 


Quincy Porvrer, dean, New England Con- 
servatory of Musie (Boston), has sueceeded 
Wallace Goodrich as director. Mr. Goodrich, 
who has been associated with the conservatory 
for forty-five years, has been named director 
emeritus. 

SoLon G. Ayers, since April 9, acting super- 
intendent, Haskell Indian Institute (Lawrence, 
Kans.), has been appointed superintendent to 
succeed G. Warren Spaulding. 

NorMAN WILKS, concert pianist, has been ap- 
pointed principal, Toronto (Ont.) Conservatory 
ot Music, sueceeding Sir Ernest MaeMillan, who 
has retired “because of increasing demands made 
upon him by his numerous other musical ae- 
tivities.” 

Winturop C. SKOGLUND, assistant research 
poultryman, University of Delaware, has been 


appointed extension poultry specialist. 


RAFAEL TAUBENSCHLAG, for twenty-six years 
professor of ancient law, University of Cracow, 
has been appointed visiting research professor 
of ancient civilization, Columbia University, for 
three years. Jacques Maritain, well-known 
French philosopher, who served as visiting pro- 
fessor during the winter session, 1941-42, has 
been reengaged for the academie year, 1942-43; 
George E. Moore, of Cambridge University, will 


also be continued as visiting professor of phi- 


losophy, after having given courses during the 
spring semester, 1942. 

GeEORGE F. Srover, professor of education, 
State Teachers College (Troy, Ala.), has been 
appointed curriculum specialist in charge of 
pre-flight aeronautical education, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Publie Instruction. 


Joun E. Hitu, of Amarillo, has been elected 
president, Board of Regents of Texas Teachers 
Colleges, succeeding J. G. Ulmer, resigned; 
R. L. Thomas, of Dallas, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


A. N. Ho.tcomee, professor of government, 
Harvard University, has been named head of a 
board of appeals recently set up by the War 
Production Board. The special board will pass 
on “pleas from manufacturers for exemption 
from limitation and curtailment orders.” 


CHARLES D. Fox, superintendent of schools, 
Van Wert (Ohio), has been elected to the 
superintendency, Steubenville (Ohio), sueceed- 
ing Russell E. Schafer, whose appointment to 
a similar post at Alliance (Ohio) was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, July 4. 


Ross B. Bonuam, superintendent of schools, 
Seribner (Nebr.), sueceeds John Rice in the 
superintendency, Superior, Nebr. Mr. Rice’s 
appointment to the superintendency, Kearney 
(Nebr.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 4. 


CHARLES E. BENSON, professor of education 
and chairman of the department of educational 
psychology, New York University, has been 
granted leave of absence for the academic year, 
1942-43. Brian Earle Tomlinson, associate pro- 
fessor of education, will be chairman of an ad- 
ministrative committee to direct the work of the 
department during Dr. Benson’s absence. 


THE following members of the staff of West- 
ern Reserve University are active in wartime 
services: Warren A. Roberts, associate professor 
of economics, is a senior retailing merchandising 
price specialist, OPA (Cleveland) ; Clarence H. 
McGregor, associate professor of commerce and 
industry, is chief of the industry-relations unit, 
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OPA (Washington, D. C.); Louis O. Foster, 
assistant professor of economies, joined the 
OPA (Washington) early in the year as senior 
business analyst in the rubber-produets divi- 
sion; James M. Whitsett, assistant professor of 
banking and finance, Cleveland College, is a first 
lieutenant at Wright Field. 


HUNGERFORD, professor of music, 


Idaho (Caldwell), has resigned toa 


SAMUEL 
College of 
enter war work. 

Ava Harriet CHADBOURNE, professor of edu- 
cation, and John Homer Huddilston, professor 
of ancient civilization, University of Maine, re 
tired in June. Dr. Chadbourne became a mem 
ber of the staff in 1915; Dr. Huddilston, the 
senior member of the faculty, began as profes 
sor of Greek in 1899. 


FRANK M. Mouter, for the past twenty-one 
years professor of history and director of inter 
national service, Springfield (Mass.) College, 
has retired. 

CATHARINE 


HAIGHT and 


SAUNDERS, professors of Latin, Vassar College, 


KLIZABETH H. 


have retired. Miss Saunders joined the staff in 
1900; Miss Haight, in 1902. 


RANK W. Parr, professor of secondary edu- 
cation and director of supervised teaching, Ore- 
gon State College (Corvallis), has resigned to 
accept the position of executive secretary of the 


Oregon State Teachers’ Association. 


Henry S. West, professor of education and 
dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), has been given the 
He is 

The 


status of dean and professor emeritus. 
now active in civilian-defense work at 
Plains, Va. 

Cart B. AnprREws, professor of engineering, 
University of Hawaii, has retired after twenty- 
two years of service. 

GeorGE H. SHULL, since 1915 professor of 
botany and geneties, Princeton University, has 
retired. Through his experiments in self-ferti- 
lization of corn, it is reported, Dr. Shull was 
responsible for an increase in value of the 
United States corn crop of $150,000,000 a year. 


GeroRGE J. Neupert, for fifteen years head 
of the department of mathematies, Lewiston 


(Idaho) State Normal School, has retired. He 
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will be succeeded by Augustus J. Boosinger, 
who has been a member of the staff since last 
September. 

Roy Emerson Curtis, dean, School of Busi 
ness and Publie Administration, University of 
Missouri, has resigned. 

DEFFENBAUGH, chief, division of 
S. Office of Eduea 


WALTER 8S. 
Ameriean school systems, U. 
tion, while he will not reach the compulsory re 
tirement age of seventy years until December, 
retired voluntarily, June 3, under the “govern 
ment’s provision for retirement of employees 
who have served more than fifteen years.” Mr. 
Deffenbaugh joined the Office of Education in 
1913 and has been chief of the division since 
1929. 

D. WALTER Ports, since 1911 superintendent 
of schools, East St. Louis (IIl.), having reached 


the mandatory retirement age, has been retired. 


Recent Deaths 

Puitie Horatio KimBaAuL, president, Wash 
ington State Normal Sehool (Machias, Me.), 
succumbed to a heart attack, July 3, at the age 
of fifty-one years. Dr. Kimball had served as 
principal (1911-12), Smith Aeademy (Hatfield, 
Mass.) ; instructor (1912-13), Westbrook ( Me.) 
High School; principal (1914-16), Charlemont 
(Mass.) High School; headmaster (1916-19), 
Peterboro (N. H.) High Sehool, (1919 
20), Lebanon (N. H.) High School; principal 
(1920-24), (Me.) High School; 
superintendent of (1924-27), 
wick; and president, Washington State Normal 
School, 1927 until his death. 


and 


Brunswick 


schools Bruns 


GroRGE S. Burcess, former professor of law 
and College (Claremont, 
Calif.), died, July 7, at the age of sixty years. 


economics, Pomona 


JEAN F, P. DES GARENNES, associate professor 
srooklyn (N. Y.) Col 


lege, succumbed, July 7, to injuries sustained in 


of Romance languages, 


an automobile aecident, June 25. 


Professor des 
Garennes joined the faculty of City College (N. 
Y.) as a tutor (1908), 
(1919), and assistant professor, 19238. 


he went to Brooklyn College, becoming associate 


instruetor 
In 1930, 


became an 


professor, 1938. Professor des Garennes was 
sixty-six years old at the time of his death. 
JESSE SippALt Reeves, William W. Cook pro- 


fessor of American institutions, University of 





a lait mee ie on 
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Michigan, died, July 7, at the age of seventy 
years. Dr. Reeves had served as assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, Dartmouth College 
(1907-10), before going to the William W. 
Cook chair in 1910. In addition to his work 
as a practicing lawyer, an author, and an edu- 
eator, he served as technical adviser to the 
American delegation to the Hague Conference 


on Codification of International Law, 1930. 


Orro F. A. Canis, professor of pharmacy, 
Fordham University, succumbed to a heart at- 


tack, July 10, at the age of forty eight years. 


ARTHUR FILER, internationally known econo 
mist and dean of the summer session, Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, New 
School for Social Research (New York City), 
died, July 11, at the age of sixty-two vears. 
Dr. Feiler, who was among the first of the 
liberal Germans exiled by the Nazis, joined the 
staff of the graduate faculty in 1933. In 1939, 
he collaborated with Max Aseoli in writing 
“Faseism for Whom?” In 1939, together with 
Rushton Coulborn, and Eduard Benes, he pub- 
lished a study of collective security, “Interna- 
tional Seeurity.” At his death he had almost 
completed a study of the eeonomie and social 
problems of the intermediate postwar period, 
provisionally entitled “The Day after the Armi- 


stice.”’ 


Hkien L. Youna, chairman of the depart- 
ment of history, Hunter College (New York 
City), died, July 12, at the age of sixty-four 
years. Dr. Young began her teaching (1910) 
at Hunter College. In 1918, she was promoted 
to an associate professorship and in 1939 was 
elected chairman of the department. Dr. Young 
had announced her retirement several weeks ago 
but had planned to continue her work during 


the summer session. 


Other Items of Interest 

THE first voeational training school for refu- 
gees in the United States was opened, June 25, 
in New York City, with an enrollment of 160 
students, most of whom were professional men 
and artisans in the eountries from which they 
eome. The school offers elasses in machine- 
shop work, radio, and power-machine operation 
and plans to provide skilled workers for war 


industries after a course of four months. 


AccorpDING te a dispateh from Berne (Switz- 
erland) in The New York Times, June 26, the 
Nazis have established summer schools in the 
Netherlands, which will be devoted to training 
the young Dutch generation in the Nazi poli- 
tical way. “The courses will be designed . . 
to promote the dissolution of an independent 
Netherlands and to bring out leaders for the 
Pan-Germanie community that is to be an in- 
tegral part of the ‘new order in Europe.’ 


BETWEEN July 1 and September 1, 1941, 
more than 1,000 teachers in Georgia left the 
profession to accept more remunerative posi- 
tions elsewhere. However, the NEA reports 
that, during the past year, the state led the 
nation in securing new members for the asso- 
ciation. According to Willard E. Givens, 
secretary, NEA, “Georgia enrolled an official 
total of 4,645 new members ...a gain of 


2,566 over the preceding year.” 


PHILADELPHIA recently completed a one-story 
elementary school designed especially for erip- 
pled children. Every known safety device for 
the care of the crippled child has been provided, 
including ramps at the entrances, chairs and 
benches in the corridors for those who tire 
quickly, and steel rods around drinking foun- 
tains and around toilet facilities. A full sched- 
ule of studies and extracurricular activities is 
planned for the children. 


On July 6, NBC inaugurated its Inter- 
American University of the Air, under the 
supervision of James Rowland Angell, presi- 
dent emeritus, Yale University, and public- 
service counselor, NBC. The broadeasts will 
seek to establish a better understanding of the 
parallels between the concepts of life and cul- 
ture of North America and South America, by 
tracing the history of the Western Hemisphere, 
with emphasis on the processes of freedom as 
practiced, for example, in the town meeting of 
New England and in the first representative 
election in the New World, “the Cabildo in 
Asuncion, Paraguay, in 1539.” 


WALTER C. EELLS, executive secretary, AAJC, 
announces that apparently neither the war nor 
opportunity for employment has influenced to 
any significant extent the desire of students to 
enter the junior colleges. During the past year 
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enrollments have been increased by 31,000 young 
The number of colleges has also in- 
610 last to 627 this 
“In the past five years the enrollment in junior 


people. 
from 


creased year vear. 


colleges of the country has more than doubled.” 


Rad. 
cation Association, predicts that “by fall one 


MULLINS, secretary, New Mexico Edu 


third of the state’s teachers will have left their 
jobs for more lucrative war-industry or other 
work.” 

For the first time since it was founded in 
1746, 
when it opened its summer session, June 29. 
At the request of the U. S. Office of Edueation 


the university is offering a six-weeks course in 


Princeton University admitted women 


photogrammetry, which is open to both men and 
women having at least two years’ college train- 
ing or the equivalent. 

The 
mented editorially, in the most favorable terms, 


Cincinnati Times-Star, June 9, com- 
on the completion of the first ten years’ service 
of Raymond Walters as president of the Uni- 
In referring to Dr. Wal 


ters as the “statistician laureate” 


versity of Cincinnati. 
of American 
colleges and universities, in recognition un 
doubtedly of his report on college and univer 
sity enrollments, published each year in ScHoou 
AND Society, the editorial said that Dr. Walters 
himself would regard the increased enrollment 
at the University of Cincinnati under his presi- 
deney as “of secondary importance,” and that 
from “the start he has sought to raise the edu- 
cational standards of the institution. How well 
he has sueceeded is known to everyone familiar 
with the comparative rating of American uni- 
versities.” 


REPRESENTATIVES of museums of the city met 
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at the Cleveland Museum of Art, June 15, and 
formed a committee for the purpose of learning 
more of each other’s work and devising means 
The members of 


Benton, 


of sharing common problems. 
Elbert J. 
Graduate School, Western Reserve University, 


the committee are: dean, 
and representative of the Western Reserve His 
torical Society; Arthur B. Williams, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History; Ann V. Horton, in 
charge of museum instruction in the city’s pub 
lic schools; I. T. 
Tavern; J. Jones Hudson, Cleveland Chamber 
Milton 3S. 
Fox, Cleveland Museum ot Art; Max R. Klein, 


Frary, representing Dunham 


of Commerce; Thomas Munro and 
Edueational Museum of the publie schools, and 


Bruno Gebhardt, Cleveland Health Museum. 


In order to carry out governmental recom 
mendations for the conservation of transporta 
tion and fuel, Vassar College has changed its 
1942-43, by 


lengthening the Christmas vaeation and short 


ealendar for the academic year, 


ening the spring holiday. The Christmas vaea 


tion will begin December 16 and extend to 
January 14; the spring vacation will be short 


ened by six days. 


TWELVE Southern California colleges and 
junior colleges have received trom Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, commendation for 
their V-1 programs for the training of students 
of the freshman and sophomore classes as fu 
ture Naval Reserve officers. The following in 
stitutions were among those receiving the tele 
gram of approbation: Loyola University; Ocei 
Southern Cali 
fornia; University of California, Los Angeles 
Whittier Glendale 


College; and Los Angeles City College. 


dental College; University of 


Campus; College ; Junior 


Societies and Meetings... 





A MILE-HIGH CONVENTION: THE 
NEA AT DENVER 


THE National Edueation Association brought 
to a close the six-day sessions of its first wartime 
meeting since 1918 in Denver, mile-high city of 
Headlines of 
the convention interlocked on newspaper pages 


the Rockies, on Thursday, July 2. 


with those from strange places—Libya, Lae, the 


Kursk—where men were fighting and dying in 


desert and jungle and steppe to make possible 
the way of life to which the teachers had dedi- 


eated their 80th annual convention. 


The convention program bore no general 
theme, but was definitely pointed to the war 
effort. The symbols and forms of patriotism, 


as well as its substance, were evident on every 


hand. Flags and bunting brightened meeting 


halls; pledges of allegiance and the musie of 








| 
| 


oF pemanagpr seen 


er 
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America varied the program; a colossal “V”-for- 
victory framed the general-session speakers on 
the platform of Denver’s city auditorium, while 
far above their heads the red, white, and blue 
fluttered atop a gigantie mural of the log sehool- 
house, life membership emblem of the NEA. 

Although limited by the rationing of tires and 
gasoline, the difficulties of railroad and bus 
travel, and the extra duties imposed by the war 
upon teachers, attendance exceeded all expecta- 
tions, reaching 7,500. Twelve hundred ninety- 
six accredited delegates sat in the Representative 
Assembly. Seattered meeting places were filled 
with seriously attentive teachers and principals 
and superintendents who had eome to Denver 
primarily with the purpose of strengthening the 
contributions of the American sehools to the 
Winning of the war, as was well expressed in the 
leading statement of the convention resolutions: 

The National Education Association believes that 
it is the duty of the schools, as it is of all agencies, 
institutions, groups, and individuals, to make an all 
out effort to win the war. The association con 
demns both unwarranted optimism and demoral 
izing pessimism. It urges the schools to stress the 
obligation to sacrifice self in order to preserve our 
freedom and national existence. 

The association commends the adjustment of 
school programs to meet war needs. It urges in- 
creased emphasis upon mastery of the fundamentals 
and of such subjects and skills as are needed for 
the effective prosecution of the war. 

Ceremony by Fire. Following the vesper ser- 
vice which opened the convention with the 
presentation of the Reverend E. Stanley Jones, 
whose position as evangelist-at-large for the 
North India annual conference reflected the in- 
terest shown at the convention in the Orient, 
a colorful ceremony marked the life members’ 
Friendship Dinner when the final mortgage on 
the half-million-dollar headquarters building in 
Washington was burned. Officiating around the 
brazier were Joseph H. Saunders, superinten- 
dent of schools, Newport News (Va.), who was 
chairman of the Board of Trustees when the 
building was planned, and who has since eon- 
tinued in that office; Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Edueation, who was president of the NEA when 


the plan of life membership was adopted; Uel 
W. Lamkin, who heads the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College (Maryville), and who 


was president of the association when the de- 
cision was made to ereet the seven-story annex 
to the original building; E. Ruth Pyrtle, of Lin- 
coln (Nebr.), past-president, who presided at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new build- 
ing; and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, eurrent 
president of the association. Funds for sinking 
the debt on the association’s property were ob- 
tained through the $100 membership dues of 
the 5,000 life members. 

Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, teacher in the Hia- 
watha School, Minneapolis, who was responsible 
for the building of the program, opened the eon- 
vention with a keynote address in which she 
called attention to the emphasis to be placed at 
the meeting upon education’s role in the war, 
but cautioned that the fundamental training, at 
least of the younger children in the schools, 
should proceed without saerifice in the present 
emergency. 

Seminars. Three national seminars composed 
of a representative from each state were an im- 
portant feature of the convention. The seminar 
on “Morale and the Present Crisis,” over which 
George Willard Frasier, president, Colorado 
State College of Edueation (Greeley), presided, 
insisted that no program of morale created 
solely for the emergency is sufficient. Among its 
pronouncements: 


Morale in the present crisis must be built around 
the all-inclusive objective of winning the war, but 
so developed as to carry over into the years when 
we must win the peace. Morale among youth can 
be developed as they feel that they have a vital part 
to play in the attainment of that objective now. 
Vital work is just as important for morale among 
children and youth as it is among adults. 


“After War—What?” was the subject con- 
sidered in the seminar led by Paul R. Hanna, 
professor of edueation, Stanford University. 
Diseussion of the group was devoted to the kind 
of a postwar world desired, to the problems 
faced in achieving that kind of a world, and to 
the educational program that will contribute 
most to its achievement. Among the conditions 
advocated for a postwar society were: full em- 
ployment for all, fair pay, economic abundance, 
security, free enterprise, universal education, 
and social justice. To achieve these ends the 
group recognized the necessity of building an 
educational program giving much more recog- 
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nition than ever before to the interdependence 
of mankind and to the econeept of world eiti 
zenship. 

Joe A. Chandler, executive secretary of the 
Washington Edueation Association, was ehair- 
man of the seminar devoted to “Making the 
Teaching Profession More Effective 
Loeal, State, National Associations.” It 


was the eonsensus of the members that the basis 


through 


and 


of edueational organization in the long run is 
the loeal unit and that more attention on the 
part of national and state organizations should 
be centered on developing, stabilizing, and ex- 
tending the activities of community organiza 
tions. 
Legislation. Legislation sought by the organ- 
ized profession to advance edueation and to pro- 
tect the teacher featured in a morning 
assembly held under the auspices of the Legis 
lative Commission of the NEA, of which H. M. 


Ivy, superintendent of schools, Meridian (Miss.), 


was 


is chairman. An amendment to the Hatch Act 
whieh would exempt teachers from certain of its 
provisions, problems involved in covering teach- 
ers by the protection of the Social Security Act, 
and legislation affecting adult education, the 
postage rate on books, and general federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools were among 
the topies considered. 

Many speakers on other convention sessions 
urged participation of the federal government 
in the support of the schools in order to equalize 
educational opportunity. One of the strongest 
advocates of federal aid at the convention was 
Payne Ratner, governor of Kansas. He said: 


Since education is a national responsibil- 
ity, our federal government can, by participating 
more fully in its program, help achieve national 
equalization. 

Experiences in many of our states have helped 
draw the blueprint which the nation as a whole ean 
follow. If state aid to schools is feasible, it should 
be practicable on a national basis. The progress 
being made in our states toward equalizing educa 
tional opportunities offers encouraging proof of 
greater possibilities on a national seale. 

However, it must be realized that many citizens, 
sincerely interested in education, will oppose fed 
eral aid to schools because of the dangers of pos- 
control. We that the 
arguments of these people are made in good faith, 


sible federal must realize 


and based upon honest convictions. 
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To understand the viewpoints of those sincerely 
opposing federal aid, let us consider both sides. 
This must be done in order that pitfalls and dangers 
may be avoided in the program ultimately spon 


sored by our educational forces 


Mrs. William Kletzer, president of the Na 
1 


tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, also 
spoke in behalf of aid to the sehools from the 
federal government. 


Equality of educational opportunity has never 
really existed. Children have been denied it because 
of the place in which they happened to live. True 


equality between states can be achieved only 


through the use of federal funds. The great migra 
tions of the past year prove more conclusively than 
any words that all states must share the liability 
of illiteracy and poor education, and that it is 
definitely the concern of prosperous states when 
their poorer neighbors are unable to furnish ade 


quate schools. 

The convention wished a 
Office of Edueation 
John 


Edueation, 


Diamond Jubilee. 
happy birthday to the U.S. 
on the oceasion of its 75th anniversary. 
W. Studebaker, 


summarized the progress in the past three quar 


Commissioner of 


ters of a century toward the democratization of 


educational opportunity as follows: 


Then: About seven million children were enrolled 
in elementary schools. 

Now: Almost 
rolled. 


four times that number are en 

Then: Public high schools enrolled a secant eighty 
thousand students. 

Now: Our high schools enroll some seven million 
pupils, an increase of almost ninetyfold; whereas 
in the same period of time the total population of 
the United Staces has increased only about three 
fold. 

Then: Higher education was the privilege of the 
select few. 

Now: An army of more than one and one third 
million youth crowd our colleges and universities. 


+} 


Then: Only fifty-seven per cent of the children 


and youth, five to seventeen years of age, were en 
rolled in schools. 
Now: 


young people of these ages are 


More than eighty-five per cent of our 
g in school. 

Then: Only about one per cent of children and 
youth, five to seventeen years of age, were enrolled 
in high schools. 

Now: More than fifty per cent, indeed two thirds, 
of our youth of high-school age are enrolled in high 


schools. 
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While the educators found much eause tor 


ride in the advancement of education since 1867 
] 


when the Office of Edueation came into being, 
they expressed great concern over the faet that 
133,000 men, according to an announcement 
made Trot the White House, have been ealled 
educationally inadequate to serve in the military 
forces. Commissioner Studebaker told the eon- 
ventioners that the Offiee of Edueation has 
already offered its services to the teaching ot 
these tunetional illite rates, who may yet be re 
claimed for some kind of military service, and 
expre ed hh confidenee that the edueators of 
country are ready if the means are provided 

o engage in a swiftly-moving result-achieving 
campaign against illiteracy in the armed forees.” 
Hducation Serves All. Relationships ot the 
problen s of labor and management, of @om 
merce, industry, and agrieulture, to those of 
education were exten ively discussed, Referring 
to thr cooperation between leaders of edueation 


and industry, recently strengthened by officials 
of the NEA, Walter D. Fuller, president ol the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, said: 

We have found in these sessions that industry 
and education have much in common. We have 
cleared the air of much, on each side, that was pure 
prejudice or based on misconception and misunder- 
standing. 

rhe suecess of these conferences today leads me 

believe that most of our group antipathies in 
\merica would disappear like bad dreams in the 
morning if they were talked over in joint confer- 
ences seeking truth and understanding. 

Those educators and industrialists who have ree 
ognized the unnatural and unnecessary divergence 
of these two groups and who unselfishly tackled the 
problem deserve praise for their objectivity and 
foresight. 

[ am sure that I speak for business men generally 
in saying to you that we sincerely hope that the 
progress made to date is continued and that these 


discussions be encouraged and assisted. 


To face the future with eourage and eonfi- 
dence, Mr. Fuller urged an intensive program of 
edueation for the clarification of the democratic 
ideal. The vital function of education in the 
maintenance of the American way of life, said 
Mr. Fuller, “during the war and thereafter, 


makes mandatory adequate publie financial sup- 
port for edueational institutions.” 

James Brownlow, secretary-treasurer of the 
Colorado Federation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, analyzed briefly what labor is 
fighting for, what the outeome for labor would 
be should the war be lost, and what effort labor 
is expending in cooperation with the rest of the 
nation to achieve victory. He reaffirmed the be- 
lief of labor in edueation as a means of main- 
taining a form of government in which the 
fundamental aims of labor may be preserved 
against the threats of a dictator enemy. 

In support of greater security for teachers, 
Mr. Brownlow said: 

We feel that the same economic security we fight 
for for the workers of our country should prevail 
for those in educational pursuits. 

This, of course, again reverts ... to the neces 
sity of federal and state subsidy. Adequate retire- 
ment provisions must be made for all teachers and 
stability of employment provided for. 

A conference on edueation and industry, held 
as a preliminary to the convention under the 
auspices of the National Commission on the De- 
tense of Demoeraey through Edueation, was 
opened by Alonzo F. Myers, professor of edu- 
eation, New York University, chairman of the 
commission, with the following statement: 

For its part, the NEA defense commission re- 
gards this series of conferences as being tremen- 
dously important to society and to education. Nor 
is it our intention to stop with a series of confer- 
ences with industry. We have recently participated 
in an exceedingly important conference with Mr. 
Philip Murray and his associates in the CIO. We 
definitely plan to conduct additional educational 
and labor conferences. I have long held a convie- 
tion to the effect that education, if its purposes are 
to be generally understood and accepted, and if its 
financial support is to be adequate and assured, 
must establish and maintain much closer relations 
with all important elements in our society. 

The principal speaker of the pre-convention 
conference was Howard Coonley, chairman of 
the Walworth Company, and past president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Roy M. Greene, president, Colorado State Col- 
lege (Fort Collins), brought to the convention 
the viewpoint of the farmer, his achievement 
toward the economic progress of America, and 


his contribution to the war. 








SCILOOL 


ir Situation. Among speakers who 


The W 
party ipated on convention sessions to interpret 
the significance of military and political eondi 
M. Thomas Tehou, 
secretary to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek; 
Walter Fi. 
hospitals in China, outstanding authority on the 
- and Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, ot the 
Policy Association, who analyzed eon 
ditions in Europe. Hubert Herring, of New 
Haven author of “Good Neighbors,” 
and direetor of the Committee on Cultural Re- 
is with “The 
United States and Its Neighbors in the Western 
Martha M. Eliot, U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor, who has recently studied the 


effeet of the 


Colonel former 


tions were 
Judd, formerly superintendent of 


Orient 


Foreign 
(Conn.), 


Latin Ameriea, spoke on 


Hemisphere.” 
schools in Britain, described the 
ar on children and youth of England, 
Special Features. Among patriotic features 

the convention was “The Call of America,” a 
pageant produeed under the auspices of the 
Denver public schools. This spectacle was the 
outstanding entertainment feature of the eon 
vention, Witnessed by approximately 10,000 
people. 

The National 


buted to the convention by a documentation of 


Broadeasting Company eon 
wartime in the 


This demon- 


stration made before the evening general session, 


the significance of the radio in 


school, the home, and the ehureh. 


included two-way conversations from the stage 


with foreign countries. Oren E. Long, ecommis- 
sioner of education, Hawaii, spoke from Hono- 
behalf of the 


Hawaiian teachers whose representation at the 


lulu, to greet the convention on 


exchange teachers 
The difficulties of 
travel prevented the usual large delegation from 


convention was through 


already in the United States. 


Hawai from eonvention attendance. 
Official Business. 


cluding the following statement inspired by the 


Convention resolutions in- 


increasing seriousness of teacher shortage: 


The National Education Association reiterates its 
opposition to any lowering of standards of certifica- 
tion. In order to meet the rapidly increasing 
teacher shortage, the association advocates the es- 
tablishment of an emergency teacher placement 
service by the United States Employment Service 
to be operated in accordance with professional 
standards and in cooperation with representatives 


of the teaching profession. 
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National Edueation Association officers eleeted 
were: 
President: A. C. Flora, 


superintendent of schools, 


Columbia (S. C. first vice-president: B. C. B. 
Tighe, principal, Senior High School, Fargo 
(N. D.); vice-presidents: Archer L. Burnham, 


reachers Asso 
Muskogee 


superintendent of 


executive secretary, Nebraska State 


ciation, Lineoln; Kate Frank, teacher, 


(Okla.); C. Layton Galbreath, 


schools, MeGill (Nev. Minnie R. Garff, teacher, 
Salt Lake City; Helen W. Gibbs, teacher, Dayton 
(Ohio) (re-elected); Esther L. Hettings . teacher, 


Pendleton (Ore. George R. Miller, superint ndent 


of schools, Smyrna (Del.); E. R. Moulton, super 


intendent of schools, Lynd ile (Ga.); Thomas C, 
Prince, superintendent of — schools, Knoxville 
(Tenn.); Harold W. Smith, superintendent of 
schools, Glendale (Ariz. George kk. Walk, dean, 
School of Education, Temple University (Philadel 


phia); members of the executive 
ard L. Bowman, vic 
(Calif.) High School; 
SJ racuse GN. Y.); treasurer: B. F. Stanton, supe! 


Alliance 


Barl ira 


Tarbe ll, tea her, 


principal, Santa 
Emily A, 
(Ohio re-eleeted 


intendent of schools, 


Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl automatically be 
comes junior past president. 
Harold H. Blanchard, of 


Was 


South Bend (Ind.), 
eleeted Department ol 
Teachers. The 


the position of executive secretary, and Hilda 


president ol the 

Classroom department ereated 

Maehling, Terre Haute (Ind.), was appointed to 
: PI 


the position. Other officers of the department 


elected were: vice president : C. Marguerite 
Morse, Clearwater (F la.) (re-elected); seere 
tary: Regina E. Smith, Providenee; regional 


Armour MacKay, 
North Central 
( Wash. # 


Highland 


Elidia 


directors: Jean 
Park (Mich.), 
Salverson, Seattle 


Region; 
Northwestern Re 
vion. 


While giving due consideration to the faet that 


the war emergency may be so severe by next 
summer that eonventions eannot be held, the 
Board of Directors expressed prete renee tor 


Indianapolis as the meeting place. 
Plans 


Policies Commission for a 


were announced by the Edueational 


series of three na 
tional teachers meetings by radio, the first of 
which will be held through the courtesy of the 
National Broadeasting Company in September, 


Q49 y 
1942, JELMONT FARLEY 


DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
NEA 
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DO MEN TEACHERS RECORD HIGHER 
GRADES THAN WOMEN TEACHERS? 
To answer the question as stated above, all the 

permanent record cards on file in Central High 

School, R. R. 15, Indianapolis, Indiana, were 

examined and the grades for the first semester 

of the school year, 1941-42, were recorded. 

Since Central High School is in its first year 
of existence, these grades represented the grades 
from Castleton High School, Lawrenee High 
School and Oaklandon High Sehool, and the 
erades for the first semester of Central High 
School. Central High Sehool is the result of 
the consolidation of all three high schools named 
above (Castleton, Lawrence, Oaklandon). Some 
of the grades recorded represented grades re- 
ceived from other sehools. 

Only one semester’s grades were available for 
the freshmen, three for the sophomores, five for 
the juniors and seven for the seniors. 

There were 4,255 grades in all, the frequency 
of each grade recorded by men and women with 


their percentages is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES AND PERCENTAGES* 


Men Women 
Grades 
No Per cent. No Per cent, 
\ 97 9.9 175 13.7 
B 1,036 34.8 520 41.6 
SS tissu SS7 29.7 398 o1.0 
P 676 22.4 158 12.4 
I rrr 86 <0 22 1.0 
Total .... 2,362 100.0 1,273 100.0 


* The grades of 246 pupils recorded by a faculty of 
12 women and 26 men 

In conelusion, for the 246 permanent record 
ecards examined, on which were reeorded 4,255 
rrades given by the teachers for the schools 
named above women teachers record higher 
rrades than men teachers. 

Rospert F. Newton 


LAWRENCE, IND. 
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COLEMAN, ROBERT, JR. The Development of In- 
formal Geometry. Pp. xii+178. Bureau of 





Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1942. $2.10. 

A Ph.D. dissertation that treats successively the 
development of informal geometry from the 19th 
century to recent times in Germany, England, and 
the United States. The author died before his MS., 
already completed and approved for publication, had 


been prepared for the printer. His friends under- 
took to see the book through the press. 
e 


GRAY, MADELINE, and ROBERT C. URBAN. The 
Bright Idea Book. Pp, 222. Illustrated.  E, 
P. Dutton. 1942. $2.50. 

Topically covering hobbies, ways to make money, 
magic, sports, puzzles, and training pets. Excellent 
entertainment for the ‘‘restless child.” 

e 

Haas, Louis J. Conservation Jewelry Made of 
Waste Material. Pp. 11. Illustrated. Pri- 
vately published. 1942. 50¢. 

Information on, detailed plans for, the making of 
objects of beauty out of waste materials. For in- 
formation, write the author, 3 Gedney Terrace, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

e 

REDDEN, JOHN D., and Francis A. RYAN. A 
Catholic Philosophy of Education. Pp. xii+ 605. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 540 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee. 1942. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book, written primarily as a 
textbook for courses in Catholic normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities, is to present a Catholie phi- 
losophy of education flowing from a Catholie philoso- 
phy of life. The authors have attempted to reach 
this end (1) by setting forth the fundamental prin- 
ciples of education in the light of scholastic philoso- 
phy; (2) by applying that philosophy in a critical 
evaluation of certain false philosophies of education ; 
(3) by presenting evidence to show that Catholic 
education takes into account the “whole man,”  re- 
ligious, moral, liberal, cultural, and universal. 

& 

ROGERS, WALTER P. Andrew D. White and the 
Modern University. Pp. ix+259. Cornell Uni 
versity. 1942. $2.10. 

Andrew D. White, first president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, was eminent among those who revolutionized 
collegiate education in America. He had the vision 
of a university which would meet the needs of the 
new world of industry and commerce, and at the 
same time provide a freer and broader cultural train 
ing than the college of his day. Dr. Rogers has 
described these ideas and the practical administra- 
tion of them at Cornell University against the back 
ground of social change and the shifting pattern of 
educational philosophy. 

e 

TuBBs, ESTON V. Living Together: In Towns and 
Small Cities. Pp. xi+ 245. Illustrated. F. A. 
Davis Company, 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadel- 
phia. 1942. 

With emphasis upon the social sciences, the selected 
material of this book is intended for pupils in the 
intermediate and upper elementary grades and is 
“designed to make our young people more conscious 
of the interdependence of the various groups in our 
social organization.” Although written in language 
children of these grades can readily understand, an 
attempt has been made by the author to encourage 
the child to enlarge his vocabulary. 

. 

—_——-. Living Together: In Large Cities. Pp. 
ix+325. Illustrated. F. A. Davis Company, 
Philadelphia. 1942. 

Acquainting children with the actual living condi- 
tions which obtain in our country in large cities— 
social, economic, cultural. Both books are highly 
commendable from the standpoint of style, topog- 
raphy, and illustration. 





